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QUATRAIN. 


Break thy bonds, oh, timid man; come forth, 
Thy fear is chains and unused strength a jail. 
Hast thou ambitious hopes yet feel’st them vain, 
Then know it is thy fear would make thee fail. 
Frep. W. Craus. 


. 
PHILISTINE SERMONS: NO. VI. 
THE MASTER PASSION. 
aya FILE of shrunken veterans in faded uniforms 


ata stand uncovered, with thin locks flying in a 
chilling breeze, before a grassy mound, and 
cover it with flowers. : 

A woman sits by a treasure chest and tenderly 
caresses and stores away the toys that a pair of un- 
forgotten baby hands shall play with no more. 

An anemone by a sheltering wall, warned by the 
earliest frost of the autumn, hastens to put forth its 
blossoms in the bleak air of November. 

A pallid artist labors through the night to put his 
conception of the sublime in imperishable marble. 
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What have these in common? 

But one possible interest—the perpetuation of a 
purpose of their living. The old soldiers seek to 
keep alive a tradition of heroism and sacrifice. The 
mother would make her child live on for her in the 
poor memorials she cherishes, The flower, obeying 
nature’s first command, would mature its seed and 
continue its kind. The artist’s dream is his achieve- 
ment of the sort of immortality he feels close to his 
touch, All obey the prompting of a passionate crav- 
ing for conquest over the destruction of perpetual 
change. Each in its way strives to immortalize the 
best it has—the love, the beauty, the heroism, the 
intellectual power that hints at kinship to the Divine. 

In the last century, when poets wrotes philosophy, 
the Essayist on Man ciphered down all human na- 
ture to the operation of two forces which he de- 
scribed as 

* Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain.” 

It was not long before the casuists of his time saw 
that this would make a supreme virtue of inertia. 
Behind the mask of “ Bickerstaff’? Richard Steele 
evolved in Zhe Tatler a triple order of motive. He 
divided life into periods governed in turn by Love, 
Ambition and Avarice. The ruling passions of 
youth, maturity and age were grouped in a new or- 
der later by Henry Drummond and reappeared as the 
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Struggle for Life and the Struggle for the Life of 
Others. I am credibly informed that some good 
people actually believe the clever Scotsman has done 
very well by the altruism of the New Testament in 
this division. 

A gross view of humankind was that of the essay- 
ist who partitioned off its aspirations into periods de- 
fined by the limitations of growth, matured . power 
and the fear-born acquisitiveness of senile decay. 
But underlying his triple guage lay one motive which 
in its paradox gives the highest meaning to human 
purpose, blindly acted out but ever tending to the 
noblest destiny. For the chief expression of in- 
stinct, in this view, is the promise of a permanence 
that measures all good. 

Our first parents were tenants at will in the Gar- 
den. Blindly they sought something :—not the grati- 
fications of sense, for these they had; nor the better- 
ment of any material condition, for to them all the 
world was normal. The temptation was the promise 
of knowledge which should be power. They would 
be as gods; and the penalty was the defeat of their 
aspirations for the infinitude of life. 

The world was old, even by the measurement of 
tradition, which always telescopes events, when the 
aspiration for immortality first took definite form in 
David’s cry, ‘* Thou shalt not leave my soul in hell.” 
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It was another thousand years before the Pharisees 
taught the resurrection of the body, enshrining in 
the materialism of that doctrine the idea of perma- 
nent personal living. But in all the centuries men 
had built great temples and monuments that were to 
last forever. They had treasured the best that was 
in them in philosophy and song and tradition, in the 
building of states and families. They had reached 
out toward the divinity revealed and guessed and the 
forms of nature that seemed to share the power to 
defy the wear of their own petty lives, and sought to 
attach themselves to the infinite. In grosser or 
clearer development every worship had in it the as- 
piration for eternal life. The savages in the groves 
would not have fallen down to Baal in our day, for 
science has told us that the generous sun is not im- 
mortal. Its benison on all that lives is the dissipa- 
tion of its own vital power. We are the dying sun’s 
legatees. 

Philosophy tells us that beauty is use. The blos- 
som is radiant with color that the bees may visit it 
and carry the fertilizing pollen that perpetuates 
flower and tree. Human beauty and majesty of in- 
tellect serve the mutual attraction of thesexes. Vir- 
tue economizes life. Worship calms the soul. 
Thought cures the wear of existence. Even spiritual 
teachers like Henry Drummond find the service of 
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these material ends in the things that stir the soul 
and elevate the senses. 

But beyond this service, the outreach for what 
passes not away has its ceaseless expression in them 
all. Love outlives its visible purpose. It survives 
beauty and the manifest harmonies of character and 
temper. Its constant craving is for perpetuation in 
another world, down to the bitter separation of death. 
Art outlives its imitative forms and speaks the aspira- 
tions of its creators for something that shall endure, 
The craving of ages of the people of the Nile stands 
confessed in the Pyramids. The cathedrals of Europe 
tell of a hunger for the immortal expressed in glorious 
visions in stone. On the historic slopes of every ap- 
proach to the shrine of the Crusader’s faith are mon- 
uments of a hope stronger than death. In every 
churchyard the crumbling memorials that were placed 
there to last forever challenge the form of human as- 
piration for permanency but testify to its deathless 
power. 

In all and under all human purpose, limited in its 
achievement by universal law that bars man from the 
infinite, is the aspiration that whispers a perpetual 
promise. Blindly we follow it. In our works and 
in our lives we proclaim an undying faith in what 
lives eternally. The grind of care and labor wastes 
our forces. The unceasing operation of change goes 
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on while we sleep. But mankind ever seeks the per- 
manent; and in a thousand forms of petition the cry 
goes up from human souls that stand balked at the 
last barrier : 
** Change and decay in all around I see, 
Oh, Thou who changest not, abide with me! ” 
Dr. PHIL. 
> 
A BOOK-LOVER’S APOLOGIA. 


Temptation lurks in every leaf 
Of printed page or cover, 

When e’er I haunt the bookshops old, 
Their treasures rare discover; 

Or when, in choicest catalogues, 
Among which I’m a rover, 

My heart leaps up their names to see— 
For am I not their lover? 


I linger o’er each dainty page, 
With loving touch and tender, 
But find their sweet, seductive charms 
Soon call me to surrender. 
Brave fight, *twixt heart and my lean purse, 
My loved books’ strong defender ! 
More precious for the valiant strife 
That love is called to render! 


But when, in Bibliopolis 
Their dear forms round me cluster, 
While rank on rank and file on file, 
In gathering numbers muster, 
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Think you, I mind the sordid tongues 
That soulless talk and bluster, 

Or weight, against their priceless worth, 
The golden dollar’s lustre? 


Ah, no! since there are drink and food 
For which the soul has longings, 
And in its daily, upward cle 
Finds both in such belongi 
Dear books! Loved friends, nfl meet ye are 
To greet the earliest dawnings 
Of all the happiest days in life, 
Of all its brighest mornings! ! 
HArRIgTTE C. S. BUCKHAM. 
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SIDE TALKS WITHP PO e eee 

THE PHILISTINES :BPeopy 
CONDUCTED BY THE EAST AURORA 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. PSO oooy 
At the last nothing is very serious. Mortals give 
things an importance quite beyond their gravity. 
We shall slide out of this life into another, and the 
day of our death like the day of our birth will be 
shrouded in forgetfulness. And if we do remember 
any of our trials and troubles it will only be to smile 
that they should ever have caused us a pang. 
I have received a copy of the Globe Review pub- 
lished by one W. H. Thorne. Mr. Thorne is very 
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proud of his magazine, but doesn’t like it because 
people don’t pay up subscriptions; so in big red 
letters he says on the cover ‘‘If you have not yet 
paid your subscription please do so at once without 
delay.” ‘* At once without delay” proves Brother 
Thorne to be the Genuine Stuff in a literary way, but 
should it be doubted, he says on page 102, * This 
Magazine is far and away the ablest and best maga- 
zine in America.”” 

Then on page 112 of this best magazine in Amer- 
ica Mr. Thorne says: ‘* Though I may not press my 
claim on all delinquent subscribers their moral obli- 
gator is still the same, nor is it any the less scoun- 
drelly in those who have promised to pay me and 
don’t. * * ® The subscription price is $2.00 a 
year, but I hope two hundred subscribers will send 
me $5.00 each on receipt of this number of the 
Globe.”’ I’m not sure, but I think Mr. Thorne is in- 
tent only on pulling the leg of Plutus. 

There is not a smile in Mr. Thorne’s magazine 
from cover to cover. It is all written with the bi- 
cycle face. Mr. Thorne tells only one interesting 
thing in his whole globe repository of useful know- 
ledge; and that is about a woman who left her hus- 
band to go and nurse cancer patients. Mr. Thorne 
is very much incensed at this woman. He grows 
purply-blue in the face and shrieks in falsetto, ‘‘ Sup- 
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pose all women should leave their husbands whenever 
they chose!’? He accuses the women of a “sinful” 
indifference to her marriage vow and asks her the in- 
delicate question, ‘‘ Did you not agree to live with 
this man until death parted you?’? 

Will the jury please note that Mr. Thorne con- 
siders the woman guilty of ‘sin’ because she prefers 
celibacy to cuckledom, Goodness gracious! where is 
that pile of cobble stones! ! 

Mr. Thorne makes the flat assertion that a wom- 
an’s duty is to live with a man. Of course Mr. 
Thorne means well, but he isa belated beadle and 
should go back into the 14th Century where he be- 
longs. 

But the gallant Thorne has precedent. On Eng- 
land’s statute books is a law providing that if a wom- 
an leaves her husband, the lonely husband can in- 
voke the law and a constable shall bring the woman 
back; further than this the husband shall have the 
right to ** correct” her, whatever that is. But now 
be it known that recently a man applied to Mr. 
Justice Mitchell in London to have his wife appre- 
hended and returned to him all as ordained and pro- 
vided. The Justice refused the application, admitting 
the request was technically proper and correct, but 
adding: ‘* This Court renognizes no property rights 
in women. When a wife finds life intolerable with 
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her husband she has a moral right to leave him, and 
I will not subjugate her by enforcing an inhuman 
law.”’ 

Justice Mitchell’s name has been placed on the 
PHILISTINE free list. 


Adam Smith lived a hundred years ago, and Buckle 
declares his Wealth of Nations has had a greater in- 
fluence on mankind than any book ever written, 
that’s what Henry Thomas Buckles says. Now 
there is one thing that the Greatest of the Smiths 
makes very plain, and that is that unproductive labor 
is labor lost. Suppose that I hired a man to curl my 
whiskers, lay out my nighties, put on my socks and 
rush my growler—in other words, suppose like Rich- 
ard Harding Davis I had ‘‘a man” and I paid the 
man $15.00 a week, would I be the benefactor of 
mankind because I gave this man work? The Bos- 
ton Post says yes, and writes a long editorial to prove 
it. The simple fact is that if I hire a man to dothat 
which I could and should do myself, I take that man 
from the army of producers and fasten him on to a 
burdened world as a non-producing consumer, and 
the world out of its wealth has to feed and clothe 
him. I fear Adam Smith lived in vain. 


The heroic man does not pose: he leaves that for 
the man who wishes to be thought heroic. 
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PerHars.—If there is any rhetorical fault that 
roils me up more than another, it is the misuse of 
‘* perhaps.’ (If I were not a consummate rhetori- 
cian I should have said ‘‘ perhaps it is the misuse,’’ 
etc., and that would have illustrated my idea.) 
Writers and speakers who are not sure of their opin- 
ions, guard themselves under the shield of ‘* per- 
haps,”’ and it is very easy toutter the most axiomatic 
and the most obvious statements, and get great credit 
for wisdom and profundity by putting ‘* perhaps ’’ 
before them. For example: Edward Everett was 
perhaps the most correct and classical of all Ameri- 
can orators; or Mark Twain is perhaps the funniest 
of American humorists. Why, of course. Any fool 
knows that. Nobody can deny it. But then again, 
perhaps not. It is perfectly easy in this way to utter 
the most astounding misstatements without fear of 
successful contradiction. Forexample: Bob Inger- 
soll is perhaps the most humble and devout Christian 
in the United States; or George Alfred Townsend is 
perhaps the most truthful man since George Wash- 
ington; or Chauncey M. Depew is perhaps the teller 
of the freshest and most original stories that ever 
was in the habit of inviting himself out to public 
dinners. Just so: perhaps, and perhaps not. You 
see this sort of assertion does not assert. It does 
hot carry any might. It argues a despicable timidity. 
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If any man is not sure enough of his opinioas to 
state them without qualification perhaps he would 
better leave them unstated. I am tired of reading 
the tributes awarded by the newspapers worded 
thus: ‘‘ The PHILISTINE perhaps is the best of all 
small magazines.’? Let them be declared unreserv- 
edly, for no sensible person can think of contradict- 
ing or detracting from them. 


@I am fully convinced that the world is growing 
better; but I am also fully convinced that the prog- 
ress has not been made that many think. Any man 
who believes that God is everywhere, that a certain 
Divinity is in all men and that Diety manifests Him- 
self to-day as much as ever He did, is still hailed by 
many as infidel. Too much faith receives the same 
punishment at the hands of the mob as none at all. 
Irving Browne says that as a literary product Zx- 
celsior is only fit for packing. 

Yes, Faith, you are right. When one reaches the 
so-called jumping-off place of despair, he discovers 
that, by God’s providence, the world is round. 
INQUIRING BuRGLAR.—No, I wouldn’t do it. If 
it were really for your advantage to open the safe, 
you’d be a banker and be taught the combination. 
As things are, you’ll lose more than you gain by 
blowing it open after banking-hours. 
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Charles Lamb was once seated next a harberdasher 
and the worthy haberdasher remarked, ‘*I con- 
sider Shakespeare one of the greatest writers that 
ever lived,’’ and Mr. C. Lamb said, “‘ Sir, allow me 
to examine your phrenological development.” Years 
ago when I took boxing lessons, the Professor used 
to say there was a counter for every strike. But 
when a man coughs and says, ‘* Shakespeare was the 
greatest poet who ever was,’’ or, ‘* Next to the Bible 
Shakespeare is the greatest book ever written,’’ he 
has knocked the audience out—there is nothing 
can be either said or done. He has given the fatal 
jab. 

And now they have a new society out west for 
Political Reform, to which none but unselfish persons 
are invited. Incumbents of the society’s chief office 
must turn into the treasury their whole fortune above 
one hundred thousand dollars—a test of altruism 
that few of us could bear. Why not get Mr. Rocke- 
feller and Russell Sage to join and have a friendly 
contest for the place, or fill it in turn? A sense of 
duty done would sustain Mr. Rockefeller against the 
reproaches of his natural heirs and the University of 
Chicago; and a hearty fulfillment of the test proposed 
might so ease Uncle Russell’s conscience that he 
wouldn’t use the nearest clerk as a shield next time 
a bomb is thrown at him. 
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When Edward Wirepuller Bosh flashes a kodak on 
the interior of artistic homes for the benefit of those 
exalted minds now hungering and thirsting after fads 
he is feeding the flock full rations of pie. There are 
ideas and ideas in the brain of the inventor of the 
hum-journal and in the future evolution of Bosh we 
shall experience as a supplement to these inner views 
of houses the X rays of wisdom flashed on the souls 
of their owners. The Literary world is certainly 
buzzing;—Bosh thinks to the right, but if he has 
used the left-handed monkey-wrench unadvisedly its 
wabble will some day show a loose screw. 


My friend, Rev. T. Nelson Ayres of New Orleans, 
writes me thus: ‘*The March PHILISTINE with its 
damnation of Bryan’s literary efforts, suggests that 
the following has been omitted from its Quatrains on 
Authors: ’ 

WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 
Why, oh, Great Scott, why do we jump on Bryan? 
*Cause with strong man Samson he’s humbly vyin’? 


What is Fame worth, ’less’n there’s fat for fryin’? 
That’s what he’s shy in! 


In thought and feeling there are no fashions, no 
national conventionalities, no race distinctions. As 
Mother-love varies not, save in degree, and the law 
of gravitation is everywhere the same, so does the 
heart turn to its friend. 
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@Ugliness, that abides in a crowd, in deformity, 
most of all, in the places of the domination of cash, 
seems often and often the real grinning Satan; not 
queenly, tragic evil is half so sickening. The thing 
men must shout in the dingy streets, is Beauty! 
The Glory and the Dream! Only they must labor 
also, and hard, to build it with their hands. 

A Bonnie Brier Bush philosopher in Edinburgh has 
paid me the highest compliment that has ever been 
passed my way. He has started a magazine that he 
calls The Philistine : more than this he has notified 
me of the fact and asks me to exchange. 

i“ Does that awful smell come from the canal?” 
asked a New York man in Buffalo of a policeman. 
**No, Cap’n,’’ said the cop as he gave a hitch to his 
belt. ‘* No, dat smell yousmell ain’t from de canal— 
it’s dat copy of the Yournal I see stickin’ outer yer 
coat pocket—g’wan!’’ ; 

The new editor of Town Topics appears to think 
that literary gabble is town talk. That is not what 
Town Topics is here for. As a rule that has but a 
few brilliant exceptions, a book is never a town topic. 


Hanlin Garland still maintains that literature is a 
sectional affair, and gives as many reasons as the 
devil could say in six weeks to seduce a Sunday 
School Superintendent who was a County Treasurer. 
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To be gay your life must not be one that suffers 
surfeit. 


The Century Company has just issued a book called 
The Stand- Off, and in the prospectus the explanation 
is made that ‘‘ this story is founded on fact,”’ which 
statement may be a stand-off and it may not. No 
genuine Critic or Book-lover cares whether a thing 
really happened or not; the question is, Could it have 
happened? When I see a story with the explanation 
that it is founded on fact I assume, on a long exper- 
ience of reading stories, that it is very poor stuff. If 
it really is founded on fact the author advertises him- 
self as a man of no imagination. If it is not founded 
on fact and the author says it is, then he is a plain 
liar, and in either event he is a man to let alone. 

This abject deference to the fact is a sop for those 
persons in whom yet linger qualms against reading 
novels. These good souls used to tell me I must not 
read Dickens because Dickens’ novels never hap- 
pened, but I could read Sanford and Merton because 
they really was. 


#I am willing to admit that Good Folks love their 
enemies; but my letter file is accumulating proof that 
many of them also hate their friends. I probably 
get more sassy letters (and kindlier ones) than any 
man in York State. 
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#I like Richard Le Gallienne and I like 7he Quest 
of the Golden Girl, 1n that book the author has re- 
corded some of the things that every good man 
dreams; and Le Gallienne isonlya dreamer. Happy 
is the man who only strays in his sleep, and happy is 
the man who never strays further than Mr. Gallienne 
does in his quest. Yes, I like the book and I like it 
just as well as I did yesterday, before I read Chapter 
XXIV of Zhe Man of Feeling, published in Edin- 
burgh in 1808. For, by a strange coincidence, 
Henry Mackenzie found that Golden Girl in the 
Venusburg of Paccadilly a hundred years before 
Richard Le Gallienne did. It’s the same fine, tall 
girl, pure in heart, and starving to death, too. Both 
give her a square meal, and the story of her downfall 
gibes in both cases. Mackenzie makes clear the 
same point that Le Gallienne does: purity in woman 
is a matter of soul, and that you know, was Du 
Maurier’s sole cause of offense in Trilby. So here’s 
to the Golden Girl! and may the next man who finds 
her wandering, forsaken, forlorn, treat her as gently 
and as tenderly as did Henry Mackenzie and Richard 
Le Gallienne. 

When two-thirds of the land in England was 
owned by the Monasteries there was no poverty. 
The reason being that the monks considered that 
they only held the property in trust—every man who 
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would work found work. When the Barons came 
into possession of the land vast estates were reserved 
for parks and game preserves, and the poor began 
flocking to the cities: no longer could they have an 
acre to farm for the asking. The monk’s name was 
Pingree and every corner was a garden patch. I'll 
admit that the monks were not always just what they 
should have been, but I’m sure their economic 
scheme was better than that of the British Landlord 
who says the public be gallyvasted—I want this land 
to run me bloomin’ fox ’ounds over, you know! 
And now John Bryan of Ohio has founded a Monas- 
tery. John’s religion is to do good; mankind are his 
friends. There are nearly five hundred acres con- 
nected with his Monastery and it’s a home for all who 
want peace and are willing to work. If I ever leave 
Sun-Up I’m going to live with John Bryan of Ohio. 
pLvery Month is quite a hum-journal itself. In its 
last issue it has a long article about Mrs. Clara Short- 
ridge Foltz, who is a lawyer. Mrs. Foltz wears a 
costume patterned after that worn by Ellen Terry 
when she plays ‘‘ Portia.’”” Several pictures of the 
talented lady are shown, and one of them reveals her 
dictating important legal data to her stenographer. 
The stenog is a man—a nice young man, and the 
situation makes me think of Mr. and Mrs. Mayflower, 
rich and worthy colored people of Philadelphia, who 
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employ only Irish Servants in their households. I 
understand that Mrs. Foltz has considerable trouble 
with her type-writists; one young man having left in 
a pet because Mrs, Foltz is a married woman: a fact 
he did not know when he engaged himself. The 
whole article is well written and we are assured that 
** while Mrs. Foltz stumps for the Republican party, 
has a large and lucrative practice, her maternal and 
social duties are never left to suffer.” 


“‘ When I wish to see whether I am making head 
I throw a friend overboard and watch him drift,’’ 
said the Autocrat who never threw a friend over- 
board. Friends drift though, and fall so far behind 
that you cease to hear their call of ‘‘Stop!”” Now 
there was my friend John S. C. Abbott who served 
me in good stead that summer I was seventeen and 
herded cattle on the Kansas prairie. Yesterday I 
took up Abbott’s life of Napoleon and the stupidity 
of the thing was diverting and the canting affectation 
of it all, entertaining. But twenty years ago Ab- 
bott’s books were selling and selling fast, and any 
one who dare smile at them was straightway branded 
by the Christian Advocate as a carping heretic. 
Thank Heaven there is now no market for such rot, 
and not even Larry Hutton dare praise it in print. 
The taste of mankind has changed: we desire at 
least a modicum of intellectual honesty, and the 
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man who shuffles his opinions in order to match ours 
is seen through quickly. We want none of him. A 
good man will ever respect you for an honest con- 
viction; whether he agrees with it or not matters lit- 
tle. 


My dear old friend ‘‘ Fors Clavigera’’? sends me 
the following: 

I have been informed that various newspapers in 
The States keep standing an item to the effect that I 
am losing my mind. When half a stick full of stuff 
is required to fill blank space they run this in. 

Now as proof that my head is all right I will ex- 
plain that I have canceled my subscriptions to all 
periodicals except the PHILISTINE, And so having 
ceased the vain search to find sense in modern maga- 
zines, I have had time to glance at a few novels that 
have been sent me by prominent authors from Your 
Side. 

The first story I will mention is Belzebub Muzzled, 
by Gamlin Geezefield. The book seems nothing but 
a catalogue of Little Things, some of which are in- 
teresting because they are nawsty; and all the char- 
acters are filled with Little Emotions, some of which 
are taking because off color. 

The inventory opens with items concerning the 
Back Bay (in Boston, Conn., I believe,) where a 
certain building site is being filled in, with intent to 
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erect a splendid mansion. This is the foundation for 
the story, so tospeak. And here is what Mr. Geeze- 
field saw: 

Along the gashed ground, entirely grassless, 
where grow not even gourds, is a deep-rutted 
road. Two-horse dump-carts, painted blue, wal- 
low along this path. As one of the carts unloads 
its freight I scramble down to see for myself what it 
was that was unluaded. I found mostly ashes, but 
mixed in with these I could perceive that saw dust 
spittoons had lent their aid; there were rags, glass- 
ware, crockery, door sweepings, floor sweepings, 
scrapings, bones, tatting off from underwear, funny- 
business trimmings from petticoats, bustles, hoop- 
skirts, corsets, cigar stumps, pipe bowls, visiting 
cards, letters, advertisements, tin pans, Sunday 
Vorlds and all manner of other stinking things. 

That’s all I read of Mr. Geezefield’s novel. You 
see I could not remember all the things the gifted 
author describes and so I’ve simply labeled the book 
“* The Foundations of Boston ’’ and filed it for future 
reference. The next book I took up was entitled 7wo 
Flats and a Stone Front by Madelaine Mouseley. 
The author, I am told by a newspaper clipping from 
the Taunton Fingle (sent with the book), is the fore- 
most Lady Novelist of the Coast Counties. This 
novel treats of a rich merchant who lived a Double 
Life. The merchant has a grown up daughter, 
‘just budding into lovely womanhood.” This 
daughter accidentally finds out the salacious facts 
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about her father and levies blackmail to the tune of 
one hundred dollars a week. By and by the lovely 
daughter marries (there are several other daughters, 
by the way, all hum-drum). Her husband is con- 
siderably older than she and after a year she finds 
she does not love him. She does not discover this 
until she meets the Center-rush of the Harvard Sec- 
ond Eleven, whatever that is. She quarrels with her 
husband and makes up on his promise to allow her 
to go and stay three days out of each week with her 
** dear popper and mommer.” This lovely daughter 
then goes to her dear papa and tells the plain unvar- 
nished truth: she loves the Center-Rush and he 
loves her, They must have a beautiful little flat on 
Huntington Avenue for their own. Will dear old 
ducky-dad pay the rent for a year, have Jordan- 
Marsh furnish it complete, hire a Colored Man to 
look after it, and fetch her the key?—a duplicate of 
his own flat on Boyleston Street will do! 

The old man grumbles, but does all as ordered and 
fetches the key. 

Meantime the mother and the hum-drum daughters 
do ‘* church work,’’ and attend to home and “ social] 
duties.’’ After a year the old man is stricken with 
severe illness. He sends for his favorite daughter to 
come to him at once. She has been preparing for 
several weeks to attend a certain grand ball. The 
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message reaches her while she is in a tumult of 
ecstacy putting the last diamond in her hair. She 
hesitates between the ball and paternal duty. She 
decides on the ball. That night her father dies. 
And having read thus far I stopped and wondered 
if the old man’s house was not built on the very spot 
where Gamlin Geezefield took his mental inventory ! 


#F. Marion Crawford, finding that he cannot make 
money by dramatizing his plays as Anthony Hope 
does, is now going to give lectures about them, 
after the manner of Ian Maclaren, Why not be 
original and join a circus? 

John L. Sullivan is a subscriber to the Romeike 
Clipping Bureau. All the clippings he receives he 
pastes in a big volume that he calls his Scrap-Book. 
William Marion Reedy holds the Mirror up to Na- 
ture as follows: The sensation of the day in En- 
glish art is the painting, ‘‘ The Vampire,’’ exhibited 
recently at the Gallery in London. It is the work 
of Philip Burne-Jones, related to Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, the pre-Raphaelite mystic, friend of Swin- 
burne and Rossetti, and a generally ‘* beautiful soul.”’ 
The painting is remarkable in itself for a grewsome 
power of painting a rather bitter moral that is not 
new now any more than when Villon, as translated 
by Henley, sang ‘‘ Booze and the Blowens Cops the 
Lot.’? The picture shows a dead youth, type of a 
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murdered soul, and over him bends the vampire, 
with the face of a woman. The cynical, bitter les- 
son is well pressed home, but there is a certain taint 
of hasheesh art about it. The picture is more sensa- 
tional than meritorious as a creation in paint. More 
important than the picture itself is the poem written 
for it by Rudyard Kipling, who is Mr. Philip Burne- 
Jones’ cousin. 

The verse and the picture remind one of the story 
of Whistler and Rossetti. Rossetti one day showed 
Whistler a painting upon which he was engaged. 
Some time later Whistler, visiting the author of Zhe 
House of Life, asked about the painting. Rossetti 
said he had put the painting away uncompleted. 
** But,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’ve written a sonnet on the sub- 
ject of the painting. Let me read it to you.”’ Whist- 
ter submitted, When Rossetti had finished, Jimmy 
arose and said, ‘* Rossetti, frame the sonnet.’’ And 
so there are a great many people who will think, 
with good cause, that the Kipling poem is better than 
the Burne-Jones picture. The picture is somewhat 
tawdry. The verses that interpret it are finely bitter 
and iconoclastic of the gynolatry just now general in 
the world. The savage spirit of the verse is refreshing. 
It illustrates again that Kipling is the only living 
poet, barring Swinburne and Henley, who writes 
poetry that has in it meat for men. 
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This poem on ‘“‘ The Vampire” goes to the very 
source of the real mockery of failure in life and in 
effort. Woman does not understand. She never 
did and never will. The man loves something in her 
beyond herself, and the more he gets of her the 
surer he is to fail of the attainment of that fuller 
thing to which she invites and yet bars the way. 
But here’s the poem. It will tell more to.those who 
do ‘* understand’’ than any amount of commentary: 


A fool there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and I), 
To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 
(We called her the woman who did not carey 
But the fool he called her his lady fair 
(Even as you and I). 


Oh, the years we waste, and the tears we waste, 
And the work of our head and hand 

Belong to the woman who did not know 

(And now we know that she never could know) 
And did not understand. - 


A fool there was and his goods he spent 
(Even as you and I), 
Honor and faith and a sure intent 
(And it wasn’t the least what the lady meant); 


But a fool might follow his natural bent 
Even as you and I). 
Oh, the toil we lost and the spoil we lost, 
And the excellent things we planned 
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Belonged to the woman who didn’t know why 
(And now we know that she never knew why) 
And did not understand. 


The fool was stripped to his foolish hide 
(Even as you and I), 
Which she might have seen when she threw him 
aside 
(But it isn’t on record the lady tried), 
So some of him lived, but the most of him died 
(Even as you and I). 


And it isn’t the shame and it isn’t the blame 
That stings like a white-hot brand; 

It’s coming to know that she never knew why 

(Seeing at last she could never know why), 
And never could understand. 


Mr. Reedy is right, woman does not understand— 
neither does Mr. Reedy; nobody does. Continually 
there comes to every thinking man a Voice which 
says, Arise and get thee hence for this is not thy rest. 
All through life are these way stations where man 
says, “‘ There, now I’ve found it, here will I build 
three tabernacles.’’ But soon he hears the Voice and 
it is ever on, and on, andon. He came into life 
without his choice and is being hurried out of it 
against his will, and over the evening of his dreams 
steals the final conclusion that he has been used by a 
Power, not himself, for unseen ends. 

But the novelists, and politicians, and economists, 
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and pocts are continually telling us that man’s 
trouble comes from this or that, and then they name 
their specialty. They are like catarrh doctors who 
treat every patient, no matter what the ailment, by 
nasal douche. 

Marriage is only a way-station. Trains may stop 
two minutes, or twenty minutes for lunch; the place 
may be an ugly little cross-roads or -it may be a 
beautiful village; possibly it’s the end of a division, 
but egad! dearie, it’s not the end of the journey. 
Very young people think it is, but they find their 
mistake. It’s a nice place, very often, but not the 
place they thought it was. They bought one thing 
and when they got home found something else in the 
package, and nature won’t change it. But woman 
shouldn’t be blamed for that—that’s God’s fault, not 
her’s. 

Kipling, Phillip Burne-Jones and Reedy say man 
is unhappy because woman does not understand, but 
I’m quite sure that one of the trio knows that the un- 
rest and weariness of life lies deeper. Woman un- 
derstands man quite as well as man understands wo- 
man and I believe a bit better. I have spoken. 

I have just read Margaret Ogilvy for the second 
time, and I hold no fellowship with those croakers 
who howl in stage whiskers, ‘Oh! Barrie he’s mak- 
ing hum-journal copy out of his dead mother!”’ The 
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book is sincere, delicate and sweet as music that 
comes stealing across soft seas. I read it with misty 
eyes and a lump in my throat, But I must make one 
point against the canny Scot. On pages 160 and 161 
will be found the following: 

She pretended that she was well now, and con- 
cealed ber ailments so craftily that we had to probe 
for them: 

«I think you are not feeling well to-day, mother !”’ 

**I am perfectly well.’”’ 

** Where is the pain?”’ 

‘*T have no pain to speak of.’’ 

** Ts it at your heart!” 

iii ‘o,”” 

** Do you feel those sounds in your head again? ”’ 

**No, no, I tell you there is nothing the matter 
with me.”’ 

** Have you a pain in your side? ” 

‘Really, it’s most provoking, I cannot put my hand 
to my side without your thinking I have a pain 
there.” 

** You have a pain in your side!’ 

**T might have a pain in my side.’’ 

** And you are trying to hide it! Is it very pain- 
ful? ” 

** It’s—it’s not so bad but what I can bear it.’’ 

Which of these two gave in first I cannot tell, 
though to me feil the duty of persuading them. * * * 

Fie on you, J. M. Barrie! Sane as you are on 
most subjects did you not know better than to badger 
this dear old woman with the thought of pain? Are 
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you forty and yet do not know that the burdens of 
earth are great enough without forcing them on to 
poor humanity? My little girl five years old knows 
better than that. She can coax me out of a head- 
ache and lure me into a laugh when the world seems 
going into bankruptcy. But the love of a man who 
tells you you are going into a decline is little better 
than his hate. Talk not of your maladies, Brother, 
and quit arguing that other folks have consumption, 
Bright’s disease, and cancer. It’s bad to have these 
things, but Lord! it’s worse to have you prove it. 
You can write good books, Barrie, but there is a blot 
on your ’scutcheon on account of the place you give 
to asthma and enlargement of the liver, Then you 
tell us of how often you went for the doctor in the 
dead of night and threw sand on his window to 
waken him. For shame Barrie! Why awake a good 
Doctor who was sleeping peacefully? Did you do it 
because you had cross-questiomed some one into the 
belief he was sick? 


In England and France during the rath Century 
it was the custom to remit the punishment of death 
to every criminal who could read. They called it 
** benefit of the clergy "’—Jdeneficium clericorum aut 
clergicorum, When a prisoner demanded this bene- 
fit of the clergy the Chaplain would hand the prisoner 
a book. ‘ Does he read?’’ demanded the Judge of 
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the Chaplain. ‘‘He reads like a Clergyman,” was 
the answer. This to us seems a good reason why 
the sentence should have been carried out, as clergy- 
men are usually atrocious readers. But the law said 
differently and fellow’s neck was saved. Just why 
favor was thus shown I do not know, but the infer- 
ence seemed to be that a man who could read was a 
pretty good fellow and could ill be spared. We, too, 
place honors at the feet of accomplished people. 
Men who can write books are great fellows, except 
in their own homes. And yet I’m sure that the men 
who write fluently, like men who talk fluently, are 
often cheap wits. The men who write best do not 
necessarily think best. I’ve seen men who could not 
read, yet who had a good mental grip on many a 
sublime thought. I’ve known men who could jabber 
in four languages and yet had no thought to express 
in any. And as for memory it is becoming an extinct 
faculty, so prone are we to fill our pockets with note 
books (that we are constantly losing). Whenever 
a fellow who is clever with the pen fails to pay his 
debts, or does this, that or the other that a man 
should not do, there goes up a pretty cry, ‘* Oh, he’s 
a genius—he’s exempt!’’ Bless my soul! let’s do 
away with ‘* benefit of the clergy’ and mete out the 
same rules of justice to all—men and women alike. 


Once upon a day Commodore Vanderbilt exclaimed, 
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‘*T have over a dozen sons and not one of them is 
worth a dam.’’ It was a heart bursting confession 
to make, yet it is one that almost every successful 
man of the world who has sons does make. All the 
splendid dreams he has for his baby boys vanish one 
by one—are drowned in tears—and he at last repeats 
at least the last clause of those agonizing words with 
which Lawrence Barrett used to pierce us, ** I have no 
wife, I have no friend, I have noson.’’ Is this then 
the price a man pays for worldly success—that heaven 
of which Samuel Smiles and Mr. Bok preach? Aye, 
it is the law. The sons of successful men are a trial 
and a tribulation, they never help lift the burden. 
The Hebrew is the only exception: he brings his boys 
up to carry on the business. So look you fond par- 
ents, all the joy your children will supply you is the 
dreams that never come true—but this is much. 

A general warning in the form of a hektograph 
letter has been sent to a large number of students by 
the Powers at A Big University. The letter is to the 
effect that the parents or guardians of students who 
attend chippy dances will be notified. Just why the 
‘parents or guardians will be notified” the notice 
does not say; perhaps it is so they can attend too. 
Any way this peculiar letter reveals a rather curious 
condition of things in an educational way. Emerson 
said, ‘* You send your boy to school and the boys 
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educate him.’”” Had he lived now he probably would 
have put it, ‘‘ You send your boy to A Big Univer- 
sity and the chippies educate him.’’ 

Pn Scribner’s for May, page 578, I find this blood- 
curdling information, long breathlessly awaited by a 
weary world: 


A Bank President’s room generally looks out on 
the street; it is rather handsomely and comfortably 
furnished, with no costly elegance, however. The 
ee is a by sometimes two functionaries 
who assure themselves that the visitor should be ad- 
mitted before even taking in his card. Here it is 
that the consultations take place with the bank’s 
most important customers, about discounts and loans. 


I hardly see how we could get along without these 

popular magazines, 
In that English study of republican institutions en- 
titled Grover Cleveland, by James Lowry Whittle, 
reference is made to Mr. Cleveland’s marriage as fol- 
lows: 

After the ceremony had ended, no elaborate ban- 
quet was served; but the guests, with true democrat- 
ic simplicity, partook of a little supper sent in from 
a neighboring tavern, and including the national deli- 
cacies of terrapin, canvass-back duck, clams, Indian 
mush, ice cream and cold buckwheat cakes, 


I have good reason for stating that it was Marshall 
Wilder and Chauncey Depew who got that English- 
man off to one side and stuffed him, 





